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Pharmaceutical Education 


By GLENN SONNEDECKER* and GEORGE URDANG** 


HARMACY has recently been told that it should 

strive toward higher professional goals and that 
in doing this the present 4-year collegiate programs 
should be improved and strengthened.’ ‘The sugges- 
tion was also made that “to achieve a professional 
standing commensurate with that of other health 
professions, steps must be taken to develop and es- 
tablish a program of education and training on a 
level comparable to preparation for those profes- 
sions.” What has pharmacy done to develop a 
program of education that will give it professional 
standing, prepare its practitioners to render com- 
petent pharmaceutical service as well as discharge 
their civic responsibilities, and enable it to attain 
higher professional goals? 


Definition and Beginnings 


Pharmacy applies a number of sciences to the seg- 
ment of medical care that is concerned primarily 
with preparing and dispensing drugs. This socially 
necessary and specialized function held an important 
place in all ancient cultures. But only with the 
elaboration of pharmaceutical knowledge, processes, 
and products, in the centers of medieval Arabic cul- 
ture, did the pharmacist emerge as a recognized and 
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specialized practitioner distinct from the practitioner 
of medicine. 

Emergence of the pharmacist in the Western 
World gained legal recognition for the first time in 
the thirteenth century. Since then the implica- 
tions of incompetence or carelessness in pharmaceu- 
tical pursuits have brought social controls over the 
practice of pharmacy in all civilized countries, in- 
cluding compulsory professional education. 

In the Anglo-Saxon world academic study and pro- 
fessionalization in pharmacy evolved more slowly 
and erratically than on the continent, where sepa- 
ration, regulation, and protection of fields impinging 
on health readily gained acceptance. ‘Pioneering 
America” reverted to a more primitive stage in 
which the “physician-pharmacist” dominated the 
medical scene, ordinarily a self-made man of little or 
no academic education in either profession. With 
cultural and urban development the pharmaceutical 
and medical functions split into two professions. 
By the early nineteenth century an ambitious group 
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called “druggists” had arisen, primarily in eastern 
centers of the United States, who did some drug 
manufacturing and dispensed and distributed drugs 
wholesale to physicians, apothecaries, and country 
storekeepers. 

Some of these druggists and apothecaries organized 
the first American school of pharmacy at Phila- 


delphia in 1821. 


Licensure 


A major factor in the rather hesitant evolution of 
American pharmacy was the slow development of 
State licensure of pharmacists. The first State to 
enact a pharmacy practice act was Alabama in 1861. 
Most of the other States passed such laws during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, asking for 
some demonstration of minimum competence— 
however acquired—to qualify for a license to practice. 
No State, however, demanded formal education of 
its pharmacy recruits until 1905, in which year legis- 
lation became effective in New York, requiring that 
all applicants for registration as pharmacists should 
be graduates in pharmacy. With few exceptions an 
applicant for a license anywhere in the United States 
today must have been graduated from a college of 
pharmacy, obtained a year or more of supervised 
experience in the profession, and then passed the 
State licensing examination. 

Licensure to practice pharmacy is in the hands of a 
State board of pharmacy (known by various names) 
in each State. The members of the boards are 
registered pharmacists and are usually appointed by 
the Governor. In addition to licensing applicants 
to practice pharmacy the board has responsibility 
for supervising the practice of pharmacy within the 
State. Licensure through reciprocity is granted by 
45 States and the District of Columbia provided 
certain qualifications are possessed by the applicant. 
There is no national board of pharmacy that ex- 
amines applicants for licensure. 


Supply and Demand 


In 1951 there were at least 101,568 pharmacists 
licensed in the United States and in some branch of 
practice. Most pharmacists are in retail pharmacies 
(about 87.2 percent), and a growing number (now at 
least 3.3 percent) practice in hospital pharmacies. 
Pharmaceutical manufacturers and wholesale drug- 
gists employ about 7,000. Smaller numbers are 
employed ‘n Government work, teaching, and other 
capacities. Graduate degrees are usually required, 
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or preferred, in teaching, in many industrial posi. 
tions (particularly research), and in some hospital 
pharmacies. 

No oversupply of pharmacists has existed for some 
years, nor is any in prospect. Some difference of 
opinion arises as to whether there are more retail 
pharmacies than public welfare requires, thus ham. 
pering further professionalization and specialization 
of pharmacy’s practitioners. Given the existing 
number of establishments, however, the dominant 
feeling within the profession seems to be that school 
are graduating about the right number of students, 
on the average, but not enough in some geographic 
areas to staff the profession properly. 


Professional Societies and Journals 


Fifteen national pharmaceutical organizations 
serve specialized interests. A number of these are 
offshoots of the first and principal national profes. 
sional association, the American Pharmaceutical 
Association (f. 1852). With this association the 
other organizations—specialized-professional, edu- 
cational, manufacturing, wholesale, commercial, or 
cultural—all maintain either an affiliated status or 
have representation in its house of delegates. An 
annual National Drug Trade Conference also pro 
vides an open forum for representatives of all seg- 
ments of the profession and industry. 

Since 1898 the business interests of pharmacy 
owners have been cared for in the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. ‘The American Society of 
Hospital Pharmacists (f. 1942) and the American 
College of Apothecaries (f. 1940) are vigorous 
specialized affiliates of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

After 1870 State pharmaceutical associations were 
founded across the country; they now function on 
behalf of practicing pharmacists in all States. 
Association secretaries hold an annual conference. 

The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
organized in 1904, has as its objective “to provide 
interstate reciprocity in pharmaceutic licensure, 
based upon uniform minimum standards of educa 
tion and licensure.” Active membership is held by 
all 45 State and the District of Columbia boards o 
pharmacy that grant licenses reciprocally. 

The associations and private publishers issue 4 
wide variety of pharmaceutical journals. There are 
20 national and 48 sectional, State, and local peri- 
odicals. The Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association (f. 1912) has been published in two 
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‘| editions since 1940. The oldest of the periodicals, 


the American Journal of Pharmacy, has been issued 
continuously since 1825. Although it has no jour- 
nal, the American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy has issued publications of special interest 
periodically since 1941. 


Evolution of Education 


Up to the seventeenth century pharmaceutical in- 
struction remained almost entirely within the 
apprenticeship system of the European guilds; 
formal instruction flowered during the next century; 
and in the 1800’s it developed rapidly in institutions 
of higher learning. 

In the United States a burgeoning educational 
consciousness in the 1820’s was reflected in phar- 
macy by the establishment of the first two schools— 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy (1821) and 
the New York College of Pharmacy (1829)—both 
organized by local associations of pharmacists. 
Prior to that time there had been little separation 
of medicine and pharmacy, with instruction center- 
ing in an apprenticeship system imported from 
England. 

The optional pharmacy courses, operated mainly 
by early local associations, graduated only about 500 
students before the Civil “Var. After the war came 
an upsurge in the founding of schools, and American 
pharmaceutical education began to make connection 
with institutions of higher learning. Revolutionary 
consequences eventually emerged from the pharmacy 
course established at the University of Michigan in 
1868. ‘This course was infused with laboratory work, 
and it ignored the traditional apprenticeship require- 
ment. 

At least 83 schools opened their doors to pharmacy 
students during the Nineteenth century, of which 
about 60 were still operating at the end of the 
century. ‘These schools presented a wide array of 
standards, degrees, and length of curriculums. A 
student might study from 1 to 4 years to graduate. 

Sweeping changes occurred during the first half of 
the present century. Preliminary education, com- 
monly grammar school in 1900, although widely 
varying, became standardized at 4 years of high 
thool. The pharmacy curriculum was gradually 
extended from study ordinarily not longer than 40 
weeks or so to a regular 4-year college course. A 
century-old controversy about the welter of degrees 
was resolved in favor of the bachelor of science. 

Changes in the educational system since the turn 
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of the century have been mainly in the direction of 
quality rather than quantity. New schools were 
established usually where none existed, and now at 
least one school is to be found in all but five States. 
About nine-tenths of the 74 accredited schools func- 
tion as integral parts of or as affiliates of general 
institutions of higher learning. The independent 
schools that once dominated the pharmaceutical 
scene have been gradually disappearing since the 
late nineteenth century, mainly by affiliation. 

While independent association schools were mainly 
responsible for establishing an educational system 
and stimulating ambitions in American pharmacy, 
the pace-setters for modern pharmaceutical educa- 
tion were largely State universities that entered the 
field after 1880, although there were some university 
schools before that date. 


Educational Associations 


A major factor in achieving higher standards and 
greater uniformity among the schools has been the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
(founded in 1900 as the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties). This association pro- 
vides organized leadership in promoting pharma- 
ceutical education and research. It has fostered 
cooperative relations among the schools and between 
schools and State boards at the national and the 
district levels. The association’s annual meeting 
provides teachers’ conferences; it also furnishes op- 
portunity for exchange of information and for making 
policy decisions by administrators. It is held in 
conjunction with the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

A remarkable journal and the only one of its kind 
in the world, the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, was created in 1937 by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. It is pub- 
lished four times a year. 

A precursor of the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties (the present association) 
was the Conference of the Schools of Pharmacy, 
which had a lively but rather ineffectual existence 
from 1870 to 1884. Shortly after the demise of the 
conference, a Section on Education and Legislation 
was established (1887) in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. The section bridged the gap 
between the two associative attempts of the schools, 
and at present still offers an open forum where 
educators and practitioners meet. 

An influential organization in this field is the 
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American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
(f. 1942), a nonprofit corporation established to 
uphold and improve pharmaceutical education. Its 
membership consists of 10 national pharmaceutical 
associations, and its resources are derived from 
contributions made chiefly by the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing establish- 
ments. It has made extensive grants for scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships and has supported 
pharmaceutical education in other ways. 


Surveys and Studies 


Pharmaceutical education has been the subject of 
several surveys and studies in recent years. One 
of these, reported in 1927 under the title, Basic 
Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum, was made 
by W. W. Charters, A. B. Lemon, and Leon Monell.? 
Through an analysis of the responsibilities of the 
neighborhood pharmacist the investigators developed 
a functional pharmaceutical curriculum. Although 
this report was widely noted, the extent of its direct 
influence remains an open question. 

A number of changes and discussions of change in 
American pharmacy and pharmaceutical education 
stem from the Pharmaceutical Survey. This broad- 
scale searching study originated through intrapro- 
fessional efforts, was conducted under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education, and had 
extensive financial support from the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education. The 4-year 
fact-finding and interpretation (1946-49) aimed at 
developing ‘“‘proposals for the betterment of phar- 
macy as a profession and as a public service.” The 
main fruits of this investigation appear in a general 
report * and a series of monographs, which have 
been used freely in the preparation of this article. 

Much of this survey centered on pharmaceutical 
education, and out of it grew a special study pub- 
lished in 1952 under the title, The Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum.* This 257-page report was prepared by 
Lloyd E. Blauch and George L. Webster for the 
Committee on Curriculum of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy. The report describes 
the recent progress of pharmaceutical education, 
outlines the objectives and main features of this 
form of professional education, and makes suggestions 
for its improvement. The administrator or teacher 


3 Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

3 Edward C. Elliott, director, The General Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 
1946-49. Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1950. 

4 Published by the American Council on Education, 1952. 
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finds there a guidepost to the American pharmacew. 
tical education of tomorrow, even though he may not 
agree with all the statements it contains. 


Accreditation 


The membership criteria of the American Associ. 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy served until 1938 a 
an informal accreditation—influential but also often 
ineffective. In 1932, the association joined with 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy in 
sponsoring a formal accrediting agency, the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. The mem. 
bership consists of three representatives from each 
of these associations and one from the American 
Council on Education. After a gestation period of 
5 years standards were approved, and inspection 
committees began the task of examining applicants, 

The work of the council has significantly upgraded 
and systematized the institutions accredited and 
greatly facilitated the reciprocal recognition of 
licenses of pharmacists among the several States. 
Standards represented by accreditation are mainly 
qualitative rather than quantitative. Accreditation 
involves no expense to the institutions concerned 
except for the initial examination of a previously 
nonaccredited institution. The council is supported 
by the sponsoring agencies with substantial assist- 
ance from the American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education. 

In 1952 the council issued its first classified list of 
accredited schools: 60, class A (no important def- 
ciencies); 8, class B (deficiencies that can be cor 
rected promptly by administrative action); 4, class C 
(deficiencies requiring considerable time and effort 
to correct); 2, class Y (temporary accreditation of 
new schools). Whether a graduate’s school is class 
A or class C has no effect on his privileges of licensure, 
except in New Hampshire. Moreover, the new 
classification does not presume to offer a selective 
guide to prospective students (having arisen from 
other needs), although accreditation itself offers a 
safe basis for the student’s selection of a school. 

Accredited schools have common objectives al 
though there is considerable variation in the actual 
content and level of teaching. Financial handicaps 
are not uncommon; differences in faculty salary 
costs per student are striking. 


Schools and Enrollments 


State-supported schools now constitute the largest 
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single group of colleges of pharmacy, and this num- 
ber is still increasing. ‘The accredited schools in 
1952 were controlled as follows: State and Terri- 
torial, 43; private, 27; municipal, 3; and district, 1. 
Of the privately controlled schools, 9 were denomi- 
national; 5 were entirely independent of a general 
institution of higher learning. 

Undergraduate enrollment in the colleges of 
pharmacy increased from about 4,000 in 1900 to 
more than 20,000 in 1950. (See table 1.) The 
peak was reached in 1950, and it has since dropped 
off about a fifth. (See table 2.) Women now con- 
stitute almost 10 percent of the student body, twice 
a many in relation to men as there were a half 
century ago. 


Table 1.—Undergraduate students and graduates (first degrees) 
in schools of pharmacy, 1900-1950 











| 
Number | 
Year colleges | Students | Graduates 
reporting | | 
Si a ich abit shet 53 | 4, 042 1, 130 
PRE ae sie 79 | 6, 226 1,715 
eee 53 | 5,026 | 1, 023 
Eee oe res! 65 | 10,906 1, 798 
iit ais. kk Riiahinte ice 65 | 8, 592 1, 473 
a hncasnteowwkiesecd 72 | 20, 573 5,751 








Source: From Lloyd E. Blauch and George L. Webster, The Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum, p. 11, as compiled from data of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 


lable 2.—Undergraduate students, by classes, and graduates 
(first degrees) in schools of pharmacy, 1949-50 to 1952-53 











| | 
Item | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 

a eee | 4,327 | 4,267 3, 823 3,775 

hphomores_......-_-- 5,503 | 5,356 4, 863 4, 275 

See eee 5,209 | 4,803 4, 437 4, 202 

eer 5,880 | 5,188 4,491 4,316 

Sea 20,919 | 19,614 | 117,669 | 2 16, 639 
Graduates (first de- 

RR Sains, tov eege 5,751 | 5,033 Ce een 

















‘Includes 55 special students. 
"Includes 71 special students. 


Source: From a manuscript report of the chairman of the Executive Com- 
tute, A. A. C. P., on enrollment in schools and colleges of pharmacy, first 
eMester, term, or quarter, 1952-53, and from data in the U. S. Office of Education. 


There were few graduate students in schools of 
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pharmacy until the 1930’s, when the 4-year under- 
graduate course became the standard. The begin- 
nings antedate 1900, however, when the University 
of Wisconsin offered in 1892-93 pharmaceutical 
graduate work promptly upon adopting the first 
pharmacy curriculum (optional), leading to the 
bachelor of science. 

From 1932-33 to 1951-52 there were granted 
annually between 10 and 48 doctor of philsophy and 
between 13 and 66 master of science degrees. During 
these 16 years graduate work yielded a total of 407 
doctor of philosophy and 946 master of science 
degrees. Some idea of the recent development 
may be gained from the fact that 596 graduate 
students (including 57 women) were enrolled in 
1952-53 at 39 of the pharmacy schools within the 
continental United States. 

Various factors contributed to this upsurge of 
advanced study. A major financial stimulus, aside 
from GI benefits, came from the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education, which provides 
graduate fellowships—106 in 1951-52. Improve- 
ment in undergraduate pharmaceutical education, 
increasing demand for persons with advanced train- 
ing, and the desire of faculties to offer graduate 
work because of the stimulation it affords to them 
are other factors in the development of advanced 
training. 


Professional Curriculums and Degrees 


The typical curriculum of the schools of pharmacy 
is 4 years in length, and the admission requirement 
is graduation from an approved high school. Admis- 
sion tests specifically designed for pharmacy are 
neither well developed nor extensively used. 

Ten schools of pharmacy operate on an arrange- 
ment whereby the student takes 1 year of work in a 
college of arts and sciences before he is admitted to 
the school of pharmacy where he then spends 3 years. 
The degree granted for the completion of the 4-year 
curriculum, either 0-4 or 1-3, is bachelor of science 
in pharmacy. 

The standard 4-year curriculum lays a foundation 
in chemical, physical, and biological sciences, and 
then applies these sciences in specifically pharmaceu- 
tical subjects. Recent efforts at a number of schools 
have been directed toward including more phar- 
macology and toward the introduction or extension 
of studies in “pharmacy administration” (such as 
economics, marketing, and accounting). A limited 
number of electives in general education are possible. 
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In many schools, however, a part of the elective 
credits may be used for specialized professional 
courses. 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus, issued in five editions 
between 1906 and 1946, was a major factor in achiev- 
ing a reasonable standardization of curriculum 
content. In 1946 the jointly sponsored syllabus 
committee was replaced by a standing Committee 
on Curriculum of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. 

The present trend toward lengthening collegiate 
study for pharmacy, first finding concrete expression 
at Ohio State University (1948), is now represented 
by 14 schools. Half of these continue to offer the 
4-year course optionally. The additional course 
offerings place varying emphasis upon general educa- 
tion, a firmer foundation in basic sciences, and more 
opportunity for professional specialization. New 
patterns also vary widely with regard to preprofes- 
sional study: 0-5, 1-4, 2-3, and 2-4. Schools with 
both old and new programs are currently engaged 
in reviewing curriculums to improve content, sequ- 
ence, and integration of courses. 

Schools offering 5-year programs generally retain 
the standard bachelor of science degree, but one 
offers a bachelor of pharmacy degree for such a 
program. Several such institutions, however, make 
it possible for the student to fulfill requirements for 
a second baccalaureate degree (e. g., arts, business 
administration, or journalism) while earning the 
bachelor of science in pharmacy. Two California 
universities offer a 2~4 program leading to the profes- 
sional degree of master of pharmacy in one school 
and doctor of pharmacy in the other. 


Graduate Study 


Both pharmaceutical faculties and pharmaceutical 
industry have a pressing need for highly trained and 
specialized personnel with pharmaceutical back- 
grounds. Hence the rapidly increasing number of 
students who obtain graduate degrees are easily 
placed. A number of these positions can be and often 
have been filled by scientific specialists trained in 
graduate areas outside of pharmacy (e. g., chemistry). 
Yet, the special orientation and problems involved 
in pharmaceutical research, production, and teaching 
have brought active support to expansion of graduate 
study within pharmaceutical education. 

For admission to graduate work in a pharma- 


ceutical field most schools require a bachelor’s degree 
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with specialization in pharmacy, but frequent excep. 
tions are made for able students who have degree 
in related fields. 

Of 30 schools of pharmacy conducting graduate 
work in 1949, 11 offered only the master’s degree; 19 
offered both the master’s and doctor’s degree. Mean. 
while, an additional 9 schools have embarked upo 
graduate programs. The main fields are pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology and phar. 
macognosy; and a new field is now opening in phar. 
macy administration. Several schools offer a master’ 
degree in hospital pharmacy, often integrated with 
an internship program. One, Wisconsin, offers the 
master of science and doctor of philosophy in the 
history of pharmacy, and (optionally) as a joint 
major with the university’s history of science depart. 
ment. Requirements in the various pharmaceutical 
fields are usually analogous to those in other areas of 
university graduate study, since the graduate schoo 
generally controls and supervises the program. 


Postcollege Short Courses 


Postcollege instruction for practicing pharmacists 
receives an increasing amount of attention, although 
a few years ago only a small number of schools were 
making serious efforts in this direction. 

Programs lasting from one to several days and 
given annually or oftener at a school are most 
common, but they reach only a small number of 
pharmacists. A few schools are developing year- 
round extension programs, or staging short courses 
periodically in various parts of the State, which 
reach larger segments of the profession. Some 
experience has been gained with traveling instructor 
or advisers. Further experimentation with and er 
pansion of various types of continuation study are 
being encouraged. 


Principal Problems in Education 


The competence and carefulness with which the 
Pharmaceutical Survey was conducted and its find- 
ings were presented went far toward confirming and 
focusing attention upon the fundamental problems 
related to pharmaceutical education. Responsible 
persons and groups, in education and out, are making 
valiant attempts to avoid the lack of implementa 
tion that not infrequently has been a fatal weakness 
of “‘surveys” in whatever field. 

Immediate agreement on the answers, perhaps 
even on just what the problems are, can hardly be 
expected. Yet, the survey inocculated education 
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and American pharmacy at large, with a ferment that 
already has had some salutary results. Some of the 
problems still not resolved are mentioned below. 

Curriculum.—A pivotal issue that will remain in 
the forefront of pharmaceutico-educational affairs in 
the immediate years ahead is the length of the 
standard undergraduate curriculum. The final re- 
port of the survey reflects a rather general ambivalent 
attitude on this issue. On the one hand it endorsed 
the continuance of the standard 4-year course as a 
minimum requirement; on the other hand it urged 
strong schools to develop higher forms of professional 
preparation based on two or more years of collegiate 
general education and basic science. Those who ask 
retention of the present 4-year standard maintain 
that it is or can be made adequate for the practice 
of pharmacy in the forseeable future and that it 
assures a safe level of competence in the public 
interest. Proponents of a longer curriculum aim at 
something higher than the average needs of existing 
practice, ask for more general education to prepare 
the pharmacist for a high level of professional and 
civic responsibility, and point out that only phar- 
macy among the health professions retains a 4-year 
standard course. Various other facts are related to 
these two points of view. In the 4 years since the 
Pharmaceutical Survey was completed 14 schools 
have begun to offer curriculums—optional or re- 
quired—of more than 4 years. This hints at phar- 
macy’s probable answer, although it appears that 
one may expect a fluid pattern of pharmaceutical 
education for some years, involving transitory 
problems posed by curricular experiments and by the 
operation of parallel professional curriculums of 
different lengths or content. 

Teaching staffs —Unlike the curriculum question, 
the need for further upgrading of present faculties and 
for increasing the supply of fully qualified new 
teachers has not been open to serious question. 
The survey considered this an “insistent need.” 
Financial opportunities in both industry and profes- 
sional practice, as compared with teaching, intensify 
the problem. The adequacy of present staffs varies 
widely among schools. Although no quick solution 
of staff problems may be expected, important 
beginnings have been made through summer teach- 
ers’ seminars and the older teachers’ conferences for 
present staffs, and through extensive fellowship 
programs in recent years to provide infusions of new 
doctor of philosophy blood. 

Admissions.—Although recruitment appears not to 
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be a pressing problem, at least some of the school 
administrators feel the need for efforts to interest a 
higher caliber of student. This implies a program to 
create in high schools and junior colleges a greater 
awareness that the present opportunities in phar- 
macy are varied and promising. Some feel that 
until this occurs the improvement of screening 
techniques for pharmacy cannot be fully utilized. 
Continued improvement in the professional aptitude 
and attitudes of the average student would not only 
mitigate the rather high student mortality but 
would also have significant implications for the pro- 
fessional character as well as competence of to- 
morrow’s pharmacists. 

Finances——Viewing American pharmaceutical 
education as a whole, the survey concluded that the 
schools do not have the financial resources to main- 
tain the educational level sought by the profession. 
Substantial evidence appeared that public authorities 
and educational administrators were not aware of the 
extent of the legitimate financial needs of a modern 
school of pharmacy. 

In recent years there has been a noteworthy 
advance toward adequate housing by a number of 
schools; 10 have new buildings constructed or 
authorized; another 7 schools now occupy new wings 
or parts of new buildings; 9 others have had old 
buildings renovated. 

A lack of complacency about these and other 
problems signalizes the promise of contemporary 
pharmaceutical education. While segments of the 
educational system show weaknesses, compared with 
some other professions, education in pharmacy 
appears to have come a longer way in a relatively 
short time than many laymen have supposed. 


Colleges and Schools of Pharmacy in the United States 


[The figures indicate the enrollments in 1952-53. The data are 
from a table supplied by Joseph B. Burt, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
Only member institutions are listed] 

Alabama 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute School of Pharmacy, 251 
Howard College Division of Pharmacy, 131 


Arizona 

University of Arizona College of Pharmacy, 96 
Arkansas 

University of Arkansas College of Pharmacy, 90 
California 


University of California College of Pharmacy, 234 
University of Southern California School of Pharmacy, 265 


Colorado 
University of Colorado College of Pharmacy, 308 
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Connecticut 

University of Connecticut College of Pharmacy, 308 

District of Columbia 

George Washington University School of Pharmacy, 133 

Howard University College of Pharmacy, 163 

Florida 

University of Florida College of Pharmacy, 253 

Georgia 

Southern College of Pharmacy, 211 

University of Georgia School of Pharmacy, 177 

Idaho 

Idaho State College, College of Pharmacy, 180 

Illinois 

University of Illinois College of Pharmacy, 400 

Indiana 

Butler University College of Pharmacy, 199 

Purdue University School of Pharmacy, 312 

Towa 

Drake University College of Pharmacy, 164 

State University of lowa College of Pharmacy, 185 

Kansas 

University of Kansas School of Pharmacy, 127 

Kentucky 

University of Kentucky College of Pharmacy, 118 

Louisiana 

Loyola University College of Pharmacy, 147 

Xavier University College of Pharmacy, 106 

Maryland 

University of Maryland School of Pharmacy, 260 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 484 

New England College of Pharmacy, 269 

Michigan 

Detroit Institute of Technology College of Pharmacy, 219 

Ferris Institute College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 372 

University of Michigan College of Pharmacy, 179 

Wayne University College of Pharmacy, 182 

Minnesota 

University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy, 273 

Mississippi 

University of Mississippi School of Pharmacy, 163 

Missouri 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 255 

University of Kansas City School of Pharmacy, 117 

Montana 

Montana State University School of Pharmacy, 66 ! 

Nebraska 

Creighton University College of Pharmacy, 143 

University of Nebraska College of Pharmacy, 123 

New Jersey 

Rutgers University College of Pharmacy, 368 

New Mexico 

University of New Mexico College of Pharmacy, 90 

New York 

Columbia University College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York, 416 


1 Includes students in the 2-year prepharmacy program. 
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Fordham University College of Pharmacy, 439 

Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 561 
St. John’s University College of Pharmacy, 421 

Union University, Albany College of Pharmacy, 312 
University of Buffalo School of Pharmacy, 325 


North Carolina 
University of North Carolina School of Pharmacy, 217 


North Dakota 

North Dakota Agricultural College School of Pharmacy, 161 
Ohio 

Ohio Northern University College of Pharmacy, 222 

Ohio State University College of Pharmacy, 178 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 268 
University of Toledo College of Pharmacy, 125 


Oklahoma 
Southwestern State College School of Pharmacy, 72 
University of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy, 165 


Oregon 
Oregon State College School of Pharmacy, 176 


Pennsylvania 

Duquesne University School of Pharmacy, 220 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 684 
Temple University School of Pharmacy, 410 
University of Pittsburgh School of Pharmacy, 304 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico College of Pharmacy, 144 


Rhode Island 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 170 


South Carolina 


Medical College of the State of South Carolina School of Pharmacy, 
60 


University of South Carolina School of Pharmacy, 148 


South Dakota 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Division of Pharmacy, 154 | 

Tennessee 

University of Tennessee School of Pharmacy, 186 

Texas 

Texas Southern University School of Pharmacy, 73 

University of Houston College of Pharmacy, 181 

University of Texas College of Pharmacy, 385 

Utah 

University of Utah College of Pharmacy, 178 

Virginia 

Medical College of Virginia School of Pharmacy, 235 

Washington 

State College of Washington School of Pharmacy, 200 

University of Washington College of Pharmacy, 219 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University College of Pharmacy, 96 

Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin School of Pharmacy, 260 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming College of Pharmacy, 74 
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Bard Revises Educational Plan 


THE FIRST MAJOR REVISIONS in the Bard College 
program since it was launched by Nicholas Murray 
Butler in 1934 have been adopted by the faculty. 
This college has been known particularly for a highly 
individualized plan of study under which each 
student follows a program planned with and for him 
alone. Under the new program the course of study 
of members of the Lower College permits greater 
exploration of fields of study, and freshmen have at 
least one course in common. The Upper College 
program is not modified. 

One of the four major policy changes is provision 
for a common course to be required of all freshmen. 
Dealing with ideas and values rather than merely 
with additional subject matter, it is to be con- 
structed around the most searching questions stu- 
dents themselves can raise about art, 
religion, ethics, and social patterns. 

The other changes are as follows: (1) a shift from 
a four-course to a five-course program for Lower 
College students (all freshmen and most sopho- 
mores); (2) flexible promotion to the Upper College 
at any time between the end of the freshman year 
and the end of the fifth semester, depending upon 
how early a student can demonstrate the maturity 
and ability to undertake the more independent 
“honors” work required in the Upper College; and 
(3) modification of the faculty advisory system in the 
Lower College by employing the weekly conference 
as supplementary to the student’s entire program 
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instead of as the vehicle for presenting one of his 
formal courses. Under the new plan the conference 
is devoted primarily to synthesizing the student’s 
over-all academic program and secondarily to helping 
him with any specific problems, personal or academic, 
that present themselves. 





New Degree at Wayne 


Wayne University recently authorized a new degree 
designated “‘master of arts in teaching college (sub- 
ject or field)” for students preparing primarily to 
teach in junior colleges. Under this authorization 
the several departments in the College of Liberal 
Arts, with cooperation and assistance from the 
College of Education, are developing special cur- 
riculums for majors in the liberal arts disciplines. 
Admission to these programs is limited to students 
with clearly superior scholastic aptitude and personal 
professional promise. Prerequisites include passing 
the teacher selection process of the College of Educa- 
tion, a major or at least a minor in the proposed 
graduate major, and 8 hours in specified courses in 
education and psychology. Requirements for the 
degree total 32 hours of which 24 must be in the 
major or closely related minor areas, 2 in teaching 
methods in the specific field, 2 in directed teaching, 
2 in psychology of learning, and 2 in essay direction. 





Hopkins Endowment 


Tue Johns Hopkins University has announced an 
increase during the past fiscal year of $2,982,982 in 
its endowment funds, raising the total book value 
of the University’s endowment to $40,694,610 (cur- 
rent market value $49,334,460). Income of $l,- 
725,645 earned on the endowment funds last year 
was at the rate of 4.8 percent on historical value. 





Law Scholarships Deadline 


New York University’s School of Law has set 
March 1 as the 1953 deadline for applications for 
the 20 Root-Tilden Scholarships awarded annually 
at the school. Each scholarship is valued at $6,600. 

The Root-Tilden program incorporates among its 
special features individual tutoring and special 
lectures by leading members of the bench and bar 
for the scholars. 
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Supreme Court Voids Oklahoma Loyalty Oath 


HE SUPREME COURT’S opinion in the 

Oklahoma Loyalty Oath Case, announced on 
December 15, 1952, has special significance for 
teachers and teaching at all levels. The opinion was 
unanimous, although Justice Jackson, not having 
heard the argument, took no part in the consideration 
or decision of the case. 


Background 


The constitutionality of an Oklahoma statute 
prescribing a loyalty oath for all officers and 
employees of that State was challenged by certain 
members of the faculty and staff of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. Their objec- 
tions centered largely on the following clauses of the 
oa: . That I am not affiliated directly or 
indirectly with any foreign political agency, 
party, organization or Government, or with any 
agency, party, organization, association, or group 
whatever which has been officially determined by 
the United States Attorney General or other author- 
ized agency of the United States to be a Communist 
front or subversive organization; that I will 
take up arms in the defense of the United States in 
time of war, or national emergency, if necessary; 
that within the five (5) years immediately preceding 
the taking of this oath (or affirmation) I have not 
been a member of . . . any agency, party, organiza- 
tion, association, or group whatever which has been 
officially determined by the United States Attorney 
General or other authorized public agency of the 
United States to be a Communist front or subversive 
organization. . . .” 

When objectors failed to take the oath within the 
30-day period provided by law, suit was brought in 
the District Court of Oklahoma County by a citizen 
and taxpayer of the State to enjoin State officials 
from paying further compensation to employees who 
had not subscribed to the oath. The district court 
upheld the act embodying the oath and granted the 
injunction, and this decision was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma. The case was then 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 


Opinion of the Supreme Court 
Mr. Justice Clark, who wrote the opinion of the 


*This digest of the opinion was prepared by Jennings B. 
Sanders, specialist for history, Division of Higher Education. 
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Court, observed that in three previous cases, 
involving a Los Angeles ordinance and laws of New 
York and Maryland, the Court had upheld loyalty 
oaths, but that in each of these cases, either by 
implication or by official assurance, the laws applied 
only to persons who had knowingly become members 
of subversive organizations. The Oklahoma Supreme 
Court would not allow the oath to be taken with 
this limitation, however, and this meant that the 
State might bar from its employment all persons 
who had joined the forbidden organizations— 
persons who did not know as well as those who did 
know of the organizations’ subversive character. 

With reference to this possibility, Justice Clark 
asserted: “A State servant may have joined a pro- 
scribed organization unaware of its activities and 
purposes. In recent years, many completely loyal 
persons have severed organizational ties after learn- 
ing for the first time of the character of groups to 
which they had belonged.” Further: “‘At the time 
of affiliation, a group itself may be innocent, only 
later coming under the influence of those who would 
turn it toward illegitimate ends. Conversely, an 
organization formerly subversive and therefore desig- 
nated as such may have subsequently freed itself 
from the influences which originally led to its listing.” 

‘There can be no dispute,” continued the opinion, 
“about the consequences visited upon a_ person 
excluded from public employment on disloyalty 
grounds. In the view of the community, the stain 
is a deep one; indeed, it has become a badge of 
infamy. ... Yet under the Oklahoma Act, the 
fact of association alone determines disloyalty and 
disqualification; it matters not whether association 
existed innocently or knowingly. To thus inhibit 
individual freedom of movement is to stifle the flow 
of democratic expression and controversy at one of 
its chief sources. . . . Indiscriminate classification 
of innocent with knowing activity must fall as an 
assertion of arbitrary power. The oath offends due 
process.” Consequently, the decision of the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court was reversed. 


Separate Concurring Opinions 


Mr. Justice Black, referring to the enforcement of 
the alien and sedition laws during the early years of 
the Republic, said that “Our constitutional liberties 
survived the ordeal of this regrettable period because 
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there were influential men and powerful organized 
groups bold enough to champion the undiluted right 
of individuals to publish and argue for their beliefs 
however unorthodox or loathsome.” ‘Today how- 
ever,” he said, “few individuals and organizations of 
power and influence argue that unpopular advocacy 
has this same wholly unqualified immunity from 
governmental interference. For this and other 
reasons the present period of fear seems more omin- 
ously dangerous to speech and press than was that 
of the alien and sedition laws. Suppressive laws 
and practices are the fashion. ‘Tice Oklahoma oath 
statute is but one manifestation of a national net- 
work of laws aimed at coercing and controlling the 
minds of men. ‘Test oaths are notorious tools of 
tyranny. When used to shackle the mind they are, 
or at least they should be, unspeakably odious to a 
free people.” Observing that laws aimed at the 
unorthodox “have a way of reaching, ensnaring and 
silencing many more people than at first intended,” 
Justice Black added: “We must have freedom of 
speech for all or we will in the long run have it for 
none but the cringing and the craven. And I can- 
not too often repeat my beliet that the right to speak 
on matters of public concern must be wholly free or 
eventually be wholly lost. . . . Tyrannical totali- 
tarian governments cannot safely allow their people 
to speak with complete freedom. I believe with the 
Framers that our free Government can.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, likewise concurring, paid 
special attention to freedom of speech and thought 
as it relates to education. ‘The process of educa- 
tion,” said he, “‘has naturally enough been the basis 
of hope for the perdurance of our democarcy on the 
part of all our great leaders, from Thomas Jefferson 
onwards. 

“To regard teachers—in our entire educational 
system, from the primary grades to the university— 
as the priests of our democracy is therefore not to 
indulge in hyperbole. Teachers . . . must be ex- 
emplars of openmindedness and free inquiry. They 
cannot carry out their noble task if the conditions 
for the practice of a responsible and critical mind are 
denied tothem. They must be free to sift evanescent 
doctrine, qualified by time and circumstance, from 
that restless, enduring process of extending the 
bounds of understanding and wisdom, to assure 
which the freedoms of thought, of speech, of inquiry, 
of worship are guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States against infraction by national or State 
government.” 
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Examines the present status and trends of student participation 
in college administration, the primary reference being the 4-year 
liberal arts college. Intended as a handbook for students, 
faculty, and administrative officers concerned with the establish- 
ment and promotion of student participation in college admin- 
istration. 

Television tn Education: Report of Educational 
Television Programs Institute, April 1952. 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, 1952. 
35 p. Free. 


Admission Requirements of American Medical Col- 
leges, by John M. Stalnaker and Jan Eindhoven. 
185 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 1952. 95 p. Paper, 
$1. 


A booklet prepared for advisers of students planning to enter 
medical school, and for the students themselves. Presents the 
admission requirements and procedures of each medical school in 
the United States. 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art—The President’s Report, 1952. New York, 
The Union, 1952. 32 p. 
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Official Register of Harvard University. Vol. 49, 
No. 24, Nov. 20, 1952. 28 p. 
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and Yale. Cambridge 38, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 142 p. $2. 


Presents a plan for integrating the last 2 years of secondary 
school and the first 2 years of college. Begins with a statement 
of three weaknesses in the current pattern of connection between 
school and college—educational duplication, gaps in the student’s 
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training and experience, and failure to arouse his initiative. Sets 
forth principles and practices to eliminate these weaknesses and 
to develop liberally educated citizens. 
appraisal of eight major areas of study. Recommends a coordi- 
nated 7-year program of carefully planned acceleration for the 
able and mature student. 


International List of Universities, 1952. 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris XVI, International Universities Bu- 
reau, 1952. 43 p. 


Lists the universities of the world, by countries, giving for each 
institution the name, postal address, title of official to whom 
general inquiries should be addressed, the date of foundation, 
and the composition by faculties. 
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